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Rates. 


Does the educator's work deteriorate him? 
There is something about the teacher's duties 
that are not bencticial—that is certain. Wheth- | 
er it is beeause he already knows the truths or 
facts, and therefore gives no attention to them, 
but is wholly engaged in seeing his pupils ab- 
sorb them, or whether having learned enough 





already to obtain a certificate he makes no fur- | 


ther effort to improve his own mind, the result 
is that teachers stand still or go backward. 
There is but one remedy, do the same work that 
your scholars are dving—stupy. Take some par- 
ticular thing as Geology or Botany and follow 
it up for one term or a half year, until you are 
thoroughly posted. 
on it; and if you ean deliver it. The next half 
year take up a new line of thonght. 
. +e 

Are young children properly tanght at our | 
primary schools? Parents are so 
have them ‘‘get on,” that is get something they | 
can repeat--that the teacher tries hard to ans- 
wer the demand. Now when a child is left alone 
it learns a little about a great many things; and 
this is the true process to be perforuwed for ma- 
ny years. The trne school should consider the | 
child to be surrounded by darkness and endea- 
vor to have the light spread out farther day. | 
Something more should be learned about the | 
common things of life, the dog, the cat, and the | 
tree; something more about daties; something | 
about making things; something about the use | 
of things; reading, writing, and figures should | 
be considered a3 tools to help on these efforts to 
reach out into the unknown. 


} 
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The subject of ‘“‘mixed education” is likely to | 
provoke a good deal of discussion. For our | 
part we think it may seem hard to have white | 
and black sit together and recite together in 
school; but we have seen an elegantly dressed | 
lady, one of the F. F. V's of Richmond, sit in a} 
carnage beside a black woman. True, it was as | 
a nurse and not an equal that the ebony-colored 
woman rode: But what of that? Hear Secreta-| 
ry Northrop of Conn. : 

‘*‘Mixed schools have long been maintained i in | 
Connecticut. 





——. anda 


Then write out a lecture | 


| meio the abandonment of the system of mix- 
anxious to|ed schools. He bases his recommendation on 


Public sentiment and the law | ion. 
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{three exceptions of several schools maintained 
‘Eiyworena "casera acu | GOllege Department. 


—_ one High ne and Actions. ee | = 

Be ane Case Rages College. | The College of William and Mary still con- 
‘One of these is about to duate in the Ace-| tines its generous offer of one free scholarship 
to each and every county in the state to be be 
filled by the County Superintendent of Schools. 
This ancient seat of learning is, pe as 
well manned now as it has been at any time in 
the past. The subjects taught are those which 


acter and scholarship command respect, and he 
| bas met no discourtesy during the four years of 
his college course. As one interested in the ed- 


_ucation of the colored peogle, being a Trustee 
| of the Hampton School, irginia, and having 


form the staple instruction in the best literary 
Ta —_ enemas. { So names of Gn Coen tid = colleges, to wit: Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
| Bill. It would destro fo A free school 


French, German, Natural P hy, Mixed 
system | Vathematics, Chemistry Gaclogy, ‘Mineralogy, 
, , ogy, 
‘ofthe South, and prove mow disastrous t0 the | Physiology. Moral aud Intellectual Philosophy 
i and Belles Lettres. 

The propane bin will ot generally cna | .,. The free tuition offered in the whole circle of 
garded aia Siete: eatin om - oe — literary studies in this college, and in our State 
odd Ubnelned dither Gann of good feeling. The University and Military Institute, as well as in 
watchword national oppression ! curtailment of other colleges, tabes way all apology 4 oa 

our liberties ! would be likely to make both this dening our technical college wi 

| bill and the whole school system odious with 

the masses. The bill would defeat its proposed 
| end, and intensify and perpetuate the race-pre- 

judice.” 


studies whilst it has not the means to develop 
properly its own characteristic courses. 

One of the students at Davidson College, who 
was too lazy to do anything right, was in the 
habit of cleaning out his lamp chimney by run- 
ning his finger y dae it and twisting it around. 
After he had cleaned it out in this particular 
manner one day, not long ago, a fellow student 
took it up and carried it to the residence of one 
of the professors, with the inquiry: 

“Why is it that this chimney is smoked just 
up to tais point and no farther ?” 

The learned gentleman entered into an elabo- 
rate and scientific explanation why it was, argu- 
ing with great lucidness, and citing various 
authorities to show the correctness of his reason- 
ing. When he had finished the student said to 
him: 


“eo 
| ‘Teachers should have more control of the 
school machinery. There is no reason why the 
offices of Superintendent, Commissioners and 
| Trustees should be held by any except teachers. 
| In fact the organization of the teachers into a 
i? men compact body, is imperatively needed. 

hey Lave great interests at stake and should 
piste well and act. 


| 


te - 


“No sir, you are wrong.” 
“Why is it then ?” inquired the professor. 

* Because the fellow’s fingers were not loug 
enough to reach any farther,” replied the 
student. 


Mr. Winfred R. Martin has been a 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the High School 
of Jersey City. He is graduate of the College of 
New Jersey at Princeton, of the class of 1872. 
Since his graduation he has been studying at 
the University of Leipsic, in Germany. He was 
born in Peking, China, and is a son of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin, President of the Universit 
Peking. Salary, $1800. Miss Jennie L. 

riam was appointed an assistant in @eteme 
school—salary $800. 


Co-Epvcatiox.—Mr. Field, the Superiuten- 
dent of the schools of Brooklyn, New York, has, 
in his report to the Board of that city, recom- 


| alleged immoral results arising from educating 
| the two sexes together. Mr. Field’s observa- 
tions may be correct. If so, we venture the 
assertion that, either the Brooklyn youth are 
| peculiarly vicious, differing in this respect from 
| those of any other important city in the Union, 
| or the Brooklyn schools are n sly suffering 
| from grossly bad management. 

The latter seems the more probable. And 
| yet it is hard to see how any sort of 
ment could produce a result justifying the 


inted 


pe gy conclusion, despite experience else-} Wijjiam Mills, agraduate of : Cet. 
every res mad miWe do not wore tat. the versity, leaves Albany Academy and takes 
ra zope of any other charge of the Albion Academy. iss Hattie L. 


Thornton, a graduate of Vassar College will be 


_—o town or 
city in the country will join Mr. Field in this preceptress in Albion Academy. 


view. If it be true that ‘‘boys and young men 


sixteen to twenty years of age are encou to William Ashmore, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
| sit at the same desks with young ladies,” in the | YeTsity, who has been attending the German 
Brooklyn schools, we may not pe eae tint | Universities for the past two years, has received 
‘sad facts” and come to the knowledge the ap intment of Professor of Greek at 
_ the Superintendent. Sh College, Illinois. 


It is somewhat strange that such things have 
been suffered to continue in a well 


system of schools until it becomes 
necessary to radically change the deiner @ 


The trustees of Colby University decided to 
locate an academy at Houlton, Me., and raise 
or | $35,000 therefor ; to endow Hebron Academy, 


stem. looks $50,000 therefor; the Seminary giving $10,000, 
 Saceeen, deen wee vetier thing to dan and Col. Fred. Robie $1,000. Rev. A. R. 
| would be, change in the management. Crane was appointed financial agent to raise the 


If all Mr. Field's statements are —_ then the | sand nggene Baw ee Deeg Qn esq theta 


upon the success of which the en- 

yn Board of Education, and not the| dowment of the above institutions will 
| ‘sentimental of mixed schools, is @| Gov. Coburn previously given $50,000 to 
failure. saan pe tale ni neas eae the Waterville Classical School upon certain 
tent teachers,and neglected to © supervis- | conditions. He has also agreed to give $300 
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Selections. i 


The Spelling Class. 
Nee that crevice in the floor— 
Slender line from desk to door 
First meridian of the school— 


| Now, where is that boy? Just like him! 
irae 0." ccholes moty: ruin | We might have lost every one of these bags.” 
Ranged along in rigid row, | ‘‘Here I am, mamma,” he called out pleasant- 
Inky, golden, brown and tow, lly. ‘*I could see the bags all the time. No- 
Are heads of spellers high and low, | body came into the car.” 
‘*T told you not to leave the seat, sir. What 


Like notes in music sweet as June, 


| 


| 


Boy of Bashan takes the lead, — | 
Roughly thatched his bullet head ;— 

At the foot an eight-year-old, 

Stands with head of trembling gold ; 

Watch her when the word is missed ; 


Her fingers dove-tailed, lips apart ; 

She knows that very word by heart ! 

And swings like any pendulum, 

Trembling lest it fail to come. 

Runs the word along the line 

Like the running of a vine, 

Blossoms out from lip to lip— 

Till the girl in azure slip 

Catches breath and spells the word, 

Flits up the class like any bird, 

Cheeks in bloom with honest biood, 

And proudly stands where Bashan stood ! 
Seribner’s Monthly. 
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** Boys not Allowed.” 
By H. H. 


It was a conspicuous signboard, at least four 
feet long, with large black letters on a white 
ground: ‘‘ Boys not Allowed.” I looked at it 
for some moments in a sort of bewildered sur- 
prise; I did not quite comprehend the meaning 
of the words. t last I understood it. I was 
waiting ina large railway station, where many 
trains connect; and most of the passengers 
from the train in which I was were eating dinner 
in a hotel near by. I was entirely alone in the 
car, with the exception of one boy, who was 
perhaps eleven years old. I made an involun- 
tary exclamation as I read the words on the sign, 
and the boy looked around at me. 

* Little boy,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘do you see 
that sign ?” 

He turned his head, and reading the ominous 
warning, nodded sullenly, but said nothing. 

** Boy, what does it mean?” said I, ‘‘ Boys 
must be allowed to come into the railway 
station. There are two now standing in the 
doorway directly under the sign.” 


The latent sympathy in my tone touched his 
heart. He left his seat, and, coming to mine, 
edged in past me; and, putting his head out of 


the window, read the sentence aloud in a con- 
temptuous tone. Then he offered me a peanut, 
which I took; and he proceeded to tell me what 
he thought of the sign. 

‘Boys, not allowed!” said he. ‘‘'That’s just 
the way ‘tis everywhere; but I never saw the 
sign up before. It don’t make any difference 
whether they put up the sign or not. Why in 
New York (you live in New York, don’t you?) 
they won't even stop the horse cars for a boy to 
geton. Nobody thinks anything’ll hurt a boy; 
but they're glad enough to ‘allow’ us when 
there’s any errands to be done, and "— 

‘fade live in New York?” Seg Is 
for I did not wish to hear the poor little fellow’s 
list of miseries, which I knew by heart before- 
hand without his telling me, having been a 
hopeless knight-errant of oppressed boyhood all 


sas Fog 
es, he ‘‘lived in New York,” and he “‘ went 
toa school,” and he had two sisters.” 


trustful talk which comes naturally only from 
children’s lips, until the ‘‘twenty minutes for 
refresh: 


crammed rs, who had eaten big dinners 
| in that breath of 

| their seats. Am 
| mother of my little friend. In angry surprise 
|at not finding him in the seat where they left | 
| him, they poss: Fea : 


Dotting of a dancing tune. ay mean by such conduct?” said the 


told me to 
anxious look of terror came into his face, which 
told only too well under how severe a regime he 
lived. ITinte’ 
Her eyes are like an amethyst, —_ lesving bis seat. 


= 


ents” were over, and the choked and 


time, came hurrying back to 
them came the father and 


"said poor Boy, ‘-you only 


“Oh no, pa 
e care of the bags.” And an 


hastily with— 
**T am afraid I am the cause of your little 
He sat very still till I 
ke to him ; and I believe I ought to take all 
e blame.” 
The parents were evidently unculture,d 
shallow people. The irritation with him 
was merely a surface vexation which had 
no real foundation in a deep principle, They 
became complaisant and smiling at my first 
word, and Boy escaped with a look of great re- 
lief to another seat, where they gave him a sim- 
ple luncheon of saleratus gingerbread. ‘‘ Boys 
not allowed” to go into dinner at the Massasoit, 
thought I to myself; and upon that text I sat 
sadly meditating all the way from Springfield to 
Boston. 
How true it was, as the little boy had said, 
that ‘‘it don’t make any difference whether they 
put the sign up or not!” No one can watch 
carefully any average household where there are 
boys, and not see that there are a thousand little 
ways in which the boys’ comfort, freedom, pref- 
erence will be di when the girls’ will 
be considered. This is partly intentional, part- 
ly unconscious. Something is to be said un- 
doubtedly on the advantage of making the boy 
realize early and keenly that manhood is to bear 
and to work, and womanhood is to be helped 
and sheltered. But this should be inculcated, 
not inflicted ; asked, not seized ; shown and ex- 
plained, not commanded. Nothing can be 
surer than the growth in a boy of tender, chiv- 
alrous regard for his sisters and for all women, 
if the of it be rightly sown and gently nur- 
tured. But the common method is quite other 
than this. It begins too harshly and at once 
with assertion and assumption. 
‘*Mother never thinks I am of any conse- 
quence,” said a dear boy to me the other day. 
**She’s all for the girls !” 
This was not true ; but there was truth in it. 
And I am very sure that the selfishness, the lack 
of real courtesy, which we see so plainly and 
pitiably in the behavior of the average young 
man to-day is the slow, certain result of years 
of just such feelings as this child expressed. 
The boy has to scramble for his rights. Natu- 
rally he is too busy to think much about the 
rights of others. The man keeps up the habit, 
and is tively selfish without knowing it. 
Take, for instance, the one point of the minor 
courtesies (if we can dare to call any courtesies 
minor) of daily intercourse. How many people 
are there who habitually to a boy of ten, 
twelve or fourteen, with the same civilty as to 
his isster, a little yo or older ? 
“*T like Miss ——,” said this same dear boy 
to me, one day ; ‘‘ for she always bids me good 
morning.” 
Ah! never is one such word thrown away on 


safe through all the wear and tear of life they 


some man who-was kind to them in their boy- 


them yesterday. 
Dear, blessed, noisy, rollicking, tormenting. 
Boy! What 
him? How much we like, without 


it, his breezy presence in the house! 


horse taken round to the stable, borrowe 


keep far greener the memory of some woman or ed. 
hoed than of the friend who helped or cheered | We” he sees 


brought, nails driven, cows stoned out of our 
way, letters carried, twine and knives kept ready, 


lost things found, luncheon carried to picnics, 
three-year-olds that cry led out of meeting, but- 
terflies and birds’ nests and birch-bark got, the 
things 
sent home,-—and all with no charge of time ? 
Dear, patient, busy Boy! Shall we not 
sometimes answer his questions? Give him a 
comfortable seat? Wait and not reprove him 
till after the company has gone? Let him wear 
his best jack«t, and buy him half as many neck- 
ties as his sister has? Give him some honey, 
even if there is not enough to go round? = Lis- 
ten tolerantly to his little bragging, and help 
him ‘‘ do” his sums ? 
With a sudden, shrill scream, the engine 
slipped off on a side-track, and the cars ghded 
into the great, grim city-station, looking all the 
grimmer for its twinkling lights. The masses 
of people who were waiting and the masses of 
ple who had come surged toward each other 
ike two great waves, and mingled in a moment. 
I caught sight of my poor little friend, Boy, fol- 
lowing his father, struggling along in the crowd, 
carrying two heavy carpetbags, a strapped bun- 
dle, and two umbrellas, and being sharply told 
to * Keep up there.” 
‘‘Ha!” said I, savagely, to myself, *‘doing 
porters’ work is not one of the things which 
‘boys’ are ‘not allowed.’ "—Bits of Talk 


o ww 
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Honor Among the Boys. 


In the training of children from_the very first 
by precept and by thrice powerful example, the 
rinciple of honor should be strengthened. 
ey should be taught never to listen to conver- 
sation not meant for them, never to speak un- 
kindly of any one, never to trespass on another's 
rights. 
Sometimes this white flower of honor grows 
spontaneously from strange soils, but oftener it 
needs cultivation. A gentleman, not long sinee 
while waiting at a railway station, bought a 
paper that he had read, and as he had asked, we 
will say, for the Times, and been given the 
Tribune, he said: ‘‘My boy, this was not the 
paper I asked you for; Ihave read this ; but 
you may keep the five cents, and here is your 
paper back.” A few moments passed, and the 
cars were just moving off, when the little fellow 
rushed in, shovted, ‘‘ Here’s your five cents—I 
sold it sir,” and jumped off at the peril of his 
life. 

The feeling that made that boy give back the 
five cents to a stranger was the feeling of honor. 
It would be curious to study the difterent stand- 
ards ot honor among different classes of people 
if it were not rather apart from the purpose of 
this article. Thus among school-boys certain 
things are regarded as dishonorable, and who- 
ever infringes upon their unwritten code is 
speedily sent to Coventry. In the army thereis 
a well-understood though not specially describ- 
ed theory of honor, and whoever tresspasses 
against it is, in army parlance,guilty of conduct 
unbecomiug ‘‘an officer and agentleman.” In 
business and in society, wherever people are 
brought into contact, there are strong, intangi- 
ble laws which depend for their maintenance 
almost entirely upon the sentiment of manly 
honor. — Harper's Bazaar. 
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A decidedly rough-looking individual applied 
fora license as a teacher of a school not far from 
Troy, recently. ‘Do you think you can man- 
age a school?” inquired the examiner. ‘‘Well, 
I guess so,” said the applicant, imperturbably. 
“If I can’t, I can knock the spots out of the 
youngsters.” The vacancy still exists. 

A lady had her dress trimmed with ‘‘bugles” 


8 eins: Openchearted boy. Men know that | ,.fore going to a ball. Her little daughter want- 


blowed when she danc- 


ed to know if the 
“Oh, no,” said mother, ‘‘papa will do that 
the bill.” 


One of the hardest trials of those who fall 
from affluence and honor to poverty and obscur- 


should we do without | ity, is the discovery that the attachment of so 


many in whom they confided was a pretence, 


xcept | mask to gain their own ends, or wasa miserable 








And so we talked on in that sweet, ready, 





for him, how would errands be done, chairs 


shallowness. 
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Before School. © 

“QoarTer tonine! Boys and girls. do you hear ?’’ 
«*One more buckwheat,then.-—be}quick, mother, dear ! 
“ Where is my luncheon box ?””—‘** Under the shelf, 
Just iu the place you left it yourself!" 
“IT can’t say my table!’’—* 0, find me my cap!’ 
** One kiss for mamma and sweet Sis in her lap.” 
«« Be good, dear !’’"—* I'll try.”"—“ 9 times 9's 81.” 
«Take your mittins!’’—* All right.”"—‘‘ Hurry up, Bill ; 

let’s run.” 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath in the lull of their noise. 


After School. 

“ Don’r wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!”’ 
“O, mother! I’ve torn my new dress, just look here! 
I’m sorry, I was only climbing the waill."’ 
“ O mother my map was the nicest of all! "’ 
“ And Nelly, in spelling. went up to the head!" 
*O say! can I go on the hill with my sled ?”’ 
* I’ve got such a touthache.””"—“ The teacher’s unfair !’’ 
«Is dinner ’most ready? I’m just jike a bear!” 
Be patient, worn mother, they’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last ; 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than the noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys! 

R. I. Schoolmater. 





An Extraordinary Paper-Cutter. 


Many years an Indian Rajah, who was a 
great admirer of his English masters and who 
had even learned the e after a fashion, 
frequently visited the Viceroy of Calcutta, On 
one occasion he noticed a copy of the Edinburgh 
Review or. the Viceroy’s table, and borrowed it. 

Some time after he returned it; and, upon the 
Viceroy’s inquiry whether he found anything 
in it, he replied: ‘Oh, yes, many beautiful things; 
but also many disconnected articles.” ‘How 
so?” said the Viceroy. ‘See here,” said the 
Rajah. ‘‘This begins with ‘Hunting the Orang- 
outang,’ does itnot? And now turn over the 


and here you have the ‘History of Mary 
Stewart.’”” The Viceroy annem 
The book was uncut, and his vassal had read 


it through without discovering it. He therefore 
took from his table an ivory paper-cutter, with 
a beautifully-carved handle, and explained its 
use to the Rajah, who was much pleased, but 
could not help wondering how they contrived to 
print the mside of the leaves before they were 
cut open. This also was explained, and the Ra- 
jah departed, carrying with him the paper-cut- 
ter, which the Viceroy had given him. 

About a year after, when the matter was al- 
most forgotten, the Viceroy saw from his win- 
dow a pee troop entering the court, in the 
centre of which was the Rajah mounted on a 
young elephant. As soon as the latter perceiv- 
ed the Viceroy, he cried: ‘‘Do you happen to 
have an uncut number of the Edinburgh iew? 
If so, please toss it to me.” The Viceroy threw 
out the book which was caught by the elephant 
and placed between his tusks, which, to his sur- 
prise, the Viceroy saw had been turned into pa- 
per-cutters, even to the carved handles. In a 
moment the intelligent beast cut open the 
leaves, and then handed the book to the Vice- 
roy. The Rajah dismounted, and, ss to 
the elephant, said to the Viceroy: ‘‘He is yours. 
I retura you your paper-cutter alive.” 


244 
oe 


A German clergyman who was traveli 
at a hotel much freauented by wags call 
jokers. The — — being ~ nd to ol 
clergyman saw him with surprise ;the guests u 
all their artillery of wit upon him without elict- 
ingaremark. The c ate his dinner 
quietly, apparently without observing the gibes 
ands neers of his neighbors. One them, at 
last, in despair at his forbearance, said to him, 
‘‘Well, I wonder at your patience !" Ob, yes; 
but I am used to it. Do you know who Iam ?” 
“No, sir.” “Well, I will inform you. I am 
chagplain of a lunatic asylum; such remarks 
have no effect upon me.” 


A young man in Evansville coughed up a 
twenty-five cent currency note the other day, 
and he has — rig ht to the boaiding- 
house, whose he formerly complained of. 








Patiosopxy,—‘‘When a stranger treats me 
with want of ” said a poor philosopher, 
“I comfort m with the i i 
not myself that he slights, but my old and shab- 
by coat, and shabby hat, which, to say the truth, 
have no particular claim to adoration. So if 
my hat and coat choose to fret, let them; but it 
is nothing to me.” 


New Prosapiiities.—When you see a man 
going home at 2 o'clock in the ey and 

ow his wife is waiting for him, it’s li to 
be stormy. 

When a man receives a bill for goods his wife 
has ht unknown to him, look out for thun- 
der and lightning. 

_ When a man goes home and finds no supper 
ready, the fire out, and his wife visiting the sa- 
loons ‘‘with the rest of the boys,” it is likely to 
be cloudy. 

When a man promises to take his wife to a 
party, and changes his mind after she is dress- 
ed, you may expect a shower. 

hen a man saves his cigar money to buy his 
wife a new bonnet and his children new shoes, 
it indicates a spell of sunshine. 

When a man dies and leaves a nice young 
widow with the executor on Sunday afternoon, 
a change is imminent. 


Tue sewers of Paris deserve to rank amo’ 
the wonders of the world. They are trave 
through a great portion of the extent by rail- 
ways, and are as free from unpleasant odor as 
the streets above them. Passage through the 
remaining portion is effected by means of boats. 
Along these magnificent sewers are carried the 
wires of the telegraph as well as the pneumatic 
tubes for the transmission of packages by at- 
mospheric Po. The stream of water pass- 
ing through the main sewer is so swift that not 
a bit of anything is seen floating along. They 
are kept free from any large amount of sewage 
deposit by means of peculiarly constructed bar- 
ges, each of which does the work of a hundred 
men. The smaller vnes are kept clean by hand, 
six hundred and thirty men being employed for 
the _—— whose tenure of life, after they en- 
ter the sewers, rarely exceeds fifteen years. It 
is by such a perfect system of sewage that Paris 
has earned the enviable title of being the clean- 
est city in the world. All the solid matter is 
utilized and made to pay a revenue to the city 
largely exceeding the interest on the original 


cost of the sewers. 


At the Hammersmith police-court, Mr. Cook, 
the clerk of the Chelsea division for the School 
Board of London, attended in support of thirty- 
two summonses against parents for not sending 
their children to school. Isabella Shoppee, a 
widow, said her son wasa ‘“‘terrible” truant. 
Mr. In ask her whether she had got a birch 
rod. he defendant said she had not. Mr. 
Ingram said he believed she could get a birch 
fora small sum, and she had better one 
quickly, as he expected that there would be a 
great demand for birches. Another person sum- 
moned, who said his boy would not go to school, 
was recommended by the magistrate to get a 
birch instead of a cane. 

Miss Parker, the superintendent of a Roman 
Catholic School at Bedford, has obtained £200 

from Mr. Prite, a yo: man whoss 
father allows him six shillings weekly for pocket 
money. Mr. Prite had made a promise and 
broken it, hence the heavy inroad on his accum- 
ulated — of pocket allowance. 

The following anecdote would show that bad 
writing not altogether an evil: ‘Your hand 
writing is very bad, indeed,” said a gentleman 
toa college friend, who was more addicted to 
boating than study ; *‘ you really ought to learn 
to write better.” ‘‘Ay, ay,” replied the young 
man, ‘‘it is all very well for you to tell me that; 
but if I were to write better, people would find 
out how I spell.” 


The new school will be opened about the first 
of next January; in the meantime Mr. Jones 
will be occupied in the equipment of the insti- 
tution and in visiting the best schools of the 
same class in the country. The salary is a 
liberal one, and in addition the —- will 
have a favorable share in the profits. e con- 
gratulate our friends on his prospects. 


——E SS 


Personal Items. 


Mrs. Helen Boothby, late lady Principal of 
Oread Institute, Worcester, Mass., goes to 
Westbrook Seminary, Me. 

Miss Helen 8. Pratt, the former successful 
and popular preceptress of Westbrook Seminary, 
has accepted a similar ition in Clinton 
Liberal Institute, New York. 

The sons of the late William Tilden, of New 
York, have given $5,000 to increase the library 
a \ een of Seminary, at Mount Lebanon, 





Miss Julia Starkey, a popular teacher of the 
town of Vassalboro, Me., goes to Chelsea, Mass. , 
at a salary of $800 per year. 


Miss M. Annie Pike late teacher of modern 
languages and methods in the Oxford Normal 
Institute at South Paris, Me., has acce a 
like position in the Pembroke, Me., High and 
Grammar school. 

Miss Mattie C. Call, a very acceptable and 
useful teacher at Fort Fairfield, goes to Califor- 
nia. Maine teachers are sought for everywhere 
as the best. 


Kingfield, Me., is erecting a fine two-sto 
school house, 30x85, for a graded school, wi 
apartments to accomodate a number of 
scholars. The several little, old and uncomfort- 
able school houses located in different parts of 
the village are to be abandoned. 


Mr. Augustine Simmons of North Anson will 
be appointed Mr. Jones’ successor as Principal 
of Oak Grove Seminary, in Vassalboro. r. 
Simmons is highly recommended by the State 
Superintendent of Schools,and other educators; 
is a graduate of Bates College, and ,has been 
Principal of North Anson Academy four years. 


Miss Hattie E. Park of Chesterville, a gradu- 
ate of the Maine Wesleyan Semi and Fe- 
male college in the class of 1868, has acce 
the situation of preceptress of that institution, 
and will enter upon her duties with the com- 
mencement of the next fall term. 


Mr. L. G. Jordan, acce the principalshi 
of the High School of wiend the. rn p 
meeting of the trustees of the Nicholas Latin 
school was held Wednesday morning, to act up- 
on the resignation of Mr. Jordan. 


Max Maretzek, the renowned conductor and 
operatic impresario, is now associated in the 
direction of the New York Conservatory of Music, 
No. 5 East Fourteenth street, and will personal- 
ly instruct such pris as are preparing for a 
public career. r. Maretzek will also have 
charge of the Amateur Operas to be given by the ( 
Conservatory the ensuing season. : 


Antoine Reiff, Jr., Vice-President of the New 
York Philharmonic Soeiety, is to con- 
duct the New York Conservatory of Music, 
Amateur Orchestra, and Orchestral School. 
Mr. Reiff is recognized as one of the ablest con- 
ductors in the country. 


William Penn, while Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, about the year 1700, created by charter a 
board of fifteen Quakers to have charge of 
schools for the education of children in the town 
and county of Philadelphia. They were given 
power to fill vacancies and to receive and con- 
trol bequests. Three charters were issued ; the 
last two ene of the first. The last one, 
under which the board now act, was issued 1711. 
Several schools have been established by the 
board; some of them in the last generation were 
of high repute. From several causes, however, 
a4 ee a =: now, with’ one excep- 

ion, all closed. Wi ee ly large in- 
come thus left at the “f board, it 
was decided some time since to establish one 
school of high grade, and equip it with all the 
appliances of modern education. After careful 
search for a competent man to take the new 
school, a Maine teacher was finally selected in 
the of the former Principal of Oak Grove 





, Mr, R. M. Jones. is appointment 
is certainly an honor to the teachers of Maine. 
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The Graded School at Essex Junction, Vt., is 
for the ensuing year to be under the charge of | 


Mr. Jones graduated from Haverford, the 
Quaker College near Philadelphia,at the head ot 
his class—was immediately appointed tutor in 
a family of high standing in the south of Ireland 
where he remained more than a year. He then 
spent the remainder of his three years abroad 
in study at Paris, Geneva, Rome, and Berlin, 
and since his return in the summer of '70, has 
had charge of Oak Grove Seminary. 


The Board of Edncation, Hempstead, L.L, 
has appointed as Principal of Public School, A. 
J. Hannas, formerly of Jamaica. Mr. Hannas 
has re-graded the schools and entered upon his 
work in a way that shows his reputation as an 
instructor to have been well-earned. The Board 
is also fortunate in having secured as first assis- 
tant Miss Lucy E. Perry, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, and 2 thorough and success- 
ful teacher. 


J. Oakley. of New York City, will visit the 
achools of Connecticut this Autumn, to exhibit 
his views of the Rocky Mountains and Yo- 
Semite Valjey. We know of no entertainment 
so fitting for pupils; nor do we know of any one 
so cheerful, pleasant. and successful as a de- 
scriber of these remarkable scenes. We heartily 
commend him to the teachers and schools. We 
hope to have some notes from him about the 
sthools he visits; these we shall be glad to 
spread before our readers. 


= §. Chandler, Principal of the Frank- 
lin, (N.H.) High School, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Chicopee Falls High School 
vice H. C. Hallowell, resigned. 


Mr. L. White, for the five years princi- 

of the New Salem ( ) Academy, has 

m “secured as principal of the Methodist 
Seminary at Montpelier. 


Edward J. Ruddock, a recent graduate of 
Amherst College, has been engaged as principal 
of the High School at Greenfield Mass. 


F. A. Whitney, with twenty-eight years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher, has been engaged as Prin- 
cipal of the Ashburnham (Mass.) High School. 


The faculty of Wilbraham Academy is now 
chosen. John H. Pillsbury takes the place of 
Prof. Asa Boothby as instructor in Natural 
Science; Prof. Lamb continues Director of the 
Commercial Department, and takes the Depart- 
ment of Drawing and Painting; Rev. Benjamin 
Gill is made adjunct professor in Latin, in 
Greek, and also librarian. Daniel J. Clark is 
in charge of the English Department. 


Miss Annie Wells goes to Wellington, South 
Africa, in a Primary School established there 
last year. 


Charles Holt, of Dover, has been appointed 
principal of the High School at Montpelier, Vt. 


The graduates, to the number of 100, of the 
High School, at West Springfield, had a very 
pleasant reunion at the Town Hall. 


The Worcester Free Technical School gradu- 
ated a class of seventeen, Wednesday, one of 
the class giving his attention to Chemistry, 
seven to Civil and nine to Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Fifty apprentices have worked in the 
Washburn Machine shop, where the theoretical 
instruction is putinto practice. These students 
have been instructed by ten practical machi- 
nists, and have aided in the construction of the 
engine lathes, adjustable drawitig stands, and 
other work. 


Randall Spaulding, a Yale Graduate of 1870, 
has declined the ye gman of tutor in Yale 
College, and accepted the position of principal 
of the High School in Montclair, N.J. 

‘‘What comes after T?” asked a teacher of a 


pupil who was learning the alphabet. He 
received the bewildering reply, ‘‘You do—to 
see Lize. 


What is the difference between filling a teh- 
er with water, and throwing a woman ped eer 
One is ‘‘water in the pitcher,” and the other 
“pitch her in the water. 
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Mr. J. C. Kennedy, of Troy. 
The High School Lyndon, Vt., secures the 


services of Mr. Clinton H. Moore, of the last | 


class at Dartmouth College, as Principal. 


Albany Acadamy has for Principal, Mr. Jason 
D. Jenkins, of the class of 1874, University of 
Vermont. 


The Anniversary Exercises of the Windsor, 
lately, and the | , 


that the parents and | idea of what should be said, and how it should 
| be said. 


Vt., High School, took 
crowded house evinced 
friends of the school are taking a more lively 
interest in the advancement of education. 


presented to the graduating class by the super- 
intendent, Dr. F. L. Morse. He then, in 
half of the school, 

Principal, and to 


ed regard, 
In s 


til 


| 


tage be = ee | those topics upon which you desire to know 
fine collection of books,as a testimonial of merit- | 


| which relate to your admitted defects. 
ing of the closing exercises of the | 


How to Use Teachers’ Institutes: 
1st—Take a note book and pencil with yon to 


| the Institute. 


2d—Make a careful study of your own defi- 
ciencies as a teacher, and write down the sup- 
posed remedy for your admitted defects. 
34i—Go early to the Institute, and remain un- 
its close. 
4th—Be punctual at each and every exercise 


| of the Institute. 


5th—Give close attention to the exercises. 
6th—Make a mental comparison of each 
ker's matter and aoe with your own 


7th—Behave as you think the other members 


At the close ef the exercises the diplomas were | should behave. 


8th—Behave as you desire your own pupils to 
behave in school. 

8th—At the proper time ask questions upon 

ore. 

10th—Pay special attention to those exercises 


1lth—Be willing to do anything requested by 


Rutland, Vt., High School,the Rutland ‘‘Globe” | the instructors, and to aid in making a good 
says, ‘‘It was an eminent success in every re- | Institute. 


gard, and must have fully satisfied the people | 


that the institution ranks high among the lead- 
ing schools of the State. The result is due to 
Mr. Dana, the Principal, Miss Burnham, and 
their associates, who have so faithfully labored 
in the direction of elevating and raising the 
standard of culture and scholarship among the 
pupils. Judah Dana, isevell known as one of 
oldest, most successful, and thorough teachers 
in Vermont. To him Rutland is mainly indebt- 
ed for its now permanent and excellent system 
of graded schools. 


The Fall Term of the schools of Woodstock, | 


Vt., begins Monday, August 3lst. William 8. 
Dana, of Dartmouth, 1871, is the newly elected 
Principal of High School. 

Northfield Vt., Graded School, obtains Miss 
Clara Dickinson as Preceptress. 


The Alumni reunion, August 13, of the Troy 
Conference Acadamy, Poultney, Vt., will be 
long remembered as an eventful occassion in the 
history of the School. There were ad 
by Bishop Peck, Rev. Dr. Newman, formerly 
Principal, Hon. R. A. Parmenter, of Troy, N. 
Y., and Rev. M. E. Cady, the present Principal, 
and other appropriate exercises. But the best 
thing done was the extinguishing of a heavy 
debt, which threatened seriously to impair the 
usefulness of the school. 


Mr. L. White, for the past five years Princi- 
pal of the New Salem ( ) Academy, and for 
the five years previous a teacher in the Wesley- 
an Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., has been 
secured as Principal of the Methodist Seminary 
at Montpelier. 


—~>+o- 


Let the State educate. She must save her- 
self from the terrible monster, ignorance. If 
we wish to continue a free republican govern- 
ment, the foundation for it is a thinking, intelli- 
gent, discreet population. We need most of all 
a system of education that will place the boot- 
black and the son of millionaire upon the same 
footing, that will open the doors of the common 
school to all classes, and compel all to attend. 
The universal education of all races and condi- 
tions of man is what we want. This will make 
society a unit, and best secure the true interests 
of all. When the census of the U. S. shows us 
the record of 4,500,000 persons who cannot 
read and write, out of a population of 40,000,- 
000, the time has come for action. That action 
must be taken promptly, and the general awak- 
ening of the public conscience is revealed as 
State after State wheels into line for the attack 
upon ignorance and its concomitant evils of 
vice and crime. Hasten the day when the rights 
of children in the American Republic shall be 
secured, and the Nation, on the foundation 
of a broad intelligence, shall move rapidly for- 
ward to the place destined for her in the great 
scale of things. 


12th—Use your note book freely and judi- 
ciously. 

13th—Enter in it such questions and topics 
| as you desire to examine more fully. 
| 14th—Seek to learn how to use your opportu- 
| nities to better advantage. 
| 15th—Strive to learn how to get your pupils 
| to study more. 
| 16th—Endeavor to learn how to get your pu- 
| pils to study in a better manner. 
| 1%th—Talk freely and frankly with other 
| teachers during the recesses. 
| 18th—Review the more important exercises 
| between the sessions. 
| 19th—Write out at length such suggestions as 
| you decide to adopt. 
| 20th—At the close of the Institute make and 


| write out an estimate of the value of the whole 


| session to you, and the influence it will have 
| upon your teaching. 

2ist—Remember that you are personally re- 
| sponsible, to some extent, fora good Institute. 
| 22d—Remember that the amount of good you 
| receive from the Institute will rad entirely 
upon yourself. 

—4J. A. Coorrr, Principal Normal State 

School, Edinboro, Pa. 


2+ ——— 


The exact sum raised last year in Massachu- 
| setts by voluntary taxation, in the several towns 
| and cities for school purposes, exclusive of the 
| cost of sites and buildin was $3,889,053 80, 
| or upwards of thirteen dollars per scholar, where 
| the law requires only fhree. In seven years the 
| school taxes have increased almost exactly one 

hundred per cent., while the property valuation 
has risen only fifty per cent. 


| Astrong effort is being made in Georgia to 
javoid mixed schools. e sentiment is very 
| strong and general among the whites that their 
| children shall not be sent to school with the 
blacks, while there is no objection to the schools 
|for the blacks being as liberally sustained as 


| those of the whites. 


The vacaney made by the election of Mr. Neil 
|Gilmour to the position of Superintendent of 
| Public Instruction has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry L. Grose, of Ballston. 

Within the last six months, two buildings 
have been completed for the University of 
California at Berkely—ou the western slope of 


hills directly opposite the Golden Gate—at a 
cost of over three hundred thousand dollars. 
Over a willion and a quarter interest-bearing 
funds have been secured for the endowment of 
|theinstitution. Besides this, the last legislature 
voted eighty thousand dollars for the current 
expenses of the next two years. 

The legislature of California has a law 
forbidding the making of any difference in the 
salaries of teachers on account of sex. The sal- 
a teachers of the same grade must be 
eq 
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Educational Dress. 
V oles in School Teaching. ; 


We print below extracts from an article on 
the above subject by Superintendent Riddle. 
The statements which he makes are too import- 
ant to pass without notice; and however painful 
the fact that errors are daily made, until years 
elapse, by those who essay to teach the immor- 
tal mind. Every careful observer must acknow- 
ledge that these things are so. We have not 
room for the entire article, but select portions 
that show its forcible reasoning and clearness 
of statement: 


‘*There are certain errors that are incidental 
particularly to the management and instruction 
of large schools. Where only an individual is to 
be taught there is much less liability to error, 
because the pupil’s peculiar traits of character 
are more studied, and the instruction necessari- 
ly modified in order to adapt it to those peculi- 
arities. In this way, mere routine, set modes 
of procedure, Procrustean beds for all intellects, 
are abandoned; and while the teacher is con- 
stantly induced to consider the effects of his 
a= - he is unavoidably led to study the 
prineip es as well as the rules by which it may 
»e made most effectual. The result is the de- 
velopment of educational science in the mind of 
the teacher, and the adoption of such processes 
as seem best calculated to insure practical skill 

* aa > * . * 


Thus school-keeping very often takes the 
place of school-teaching, and the pupils, instead 
of having their attention occupied with such ex- 
ercises as tend to develop and inform the mind, 
are kept with their eyes fixed upon a single 
point, every limb and every muscle being as mo- 
tionless as if all physical as well as mental ani- 
mation had d ed; this, with occasional ex- 
ercises in singing; clapping the hands, i- 
tion of words, sentences, arithmetical tables, 
<e., constituting the sum and substance of ele- 
mentary education. Teachers are too often un- 
conscious of the folly and criminality of pursu- 
ing so erroneous & course with the little immor- 
tals intrusted to their charge, because it is so 
beautiful a spectacle, and elicits so much praise 
and admiration from spectators, to have these 
interesting little beings move or be motionless, 
like the charming automata of some ingenious 
puppet-show; and especially because it indicates 
so vast a degree of skill to have overcome nature 
80 effec y in those otherwise so susceptible 
to its promptings. . . - ” ” 

But however difficult such school-keepi 
may be, and however exalted the talent an 
skill on the part of the teacher which it exhibits, 
the proper and efficient teaching of children in 
the mass is immeasurably more difficult, and re- 
quires talents and resources of intelligence and 
skill of a far higher character. * : ° 

Instruction, to be made thoroughly effective, 
must be made to tell upon the individual; and 
to do this consistently with the interests of the 
whole, is a problem of difficult solution. 

> . * a . 





In a similar manner, the teacher should fath- 
om the depth of his pupils’ knowledge, and 
make all his own instructions and their study 
constantly refer to, and it. The interest 
of the pupil will, inthis way, be continually sus- 
tained, and that feeling, which wtes as the 
strongest incentive, will attend at every 
step—the consciousness that they are making 
improvement, and adding to their stores of 
knowledge. * 7 * . * . 

_ There are errors that spring from a want of 
intelligent appreciation of the relation of the 
teacher to the pupil, of the nature and powers 
of the mind to be instructed, and of the ions 
of the things or subjeets taught to the work of 
instruction, both as to its processes and ends. 
Thus, very often, a study which should have 
fg day 

ost jusi on . 
Under a eee of this kind, some 
teachers permit pupils to commit to mem. 





ory the language of quencies demonstrations, 
and thus escape the burden of thinking out the 
logical connection of the several steps, and the 
dependence of the several propositions upon the 
fundamental definitions and princi The 
oe (apelin which so 4 5 the 
teachers of spelling and geography ma, ac- 
counted for probably on this : docipis. Both 
of these branches of study depend mae om 
upon the memory, but on that phase of it whi 

is sometimes called conception, or the remem- 
brance of impressions made upon the sense of 


sight. ° 

To make the study of phy depend upon 
mere verbal memory, is eee so serious an 
error that it must necessarily preclude all satis- 
factory progress in attaining a knowledge of the 
subject. The eye must be impressed by the con- 
stant use of maps, and of maps so constructed 
that the impressions made by those of an ele- 
mentary character will not have to be corrected 
at the next step of the pupil’s progress; and, of 
course, those maps are to be preferred which 


show most clearly the important parts of phy- | 
sical and political geography in their true natur- | 
lies to the | 


al relations. The same principle a 


teaching of spelling, because the orthography of 
words is remembered by their form, and the im- 


pressions made by that form upon the ‘“‘mind’s | 


eye.” Hence the importance of written exercises. 


Oral recitations from the spelling-book can nev- | 


or make a 2 my speller, because in = ~ 

wrong faculty is brought into play, an e 

bene 4 I not presented, as it should be, to the 

mind as a picture or an image. 
> . 7 . 


Children are so eager for knowledge that, at 


Dr. CLarge asserts that co-education of the 
| sexes is impossible if woman's health is to be 
| maintained, that school-girls and of coursé, 
| female teachers, are physically unable to labor 
;more than three weeks out of every four. 
| While Dr. Hayes makes the stronger assertion 

that ‘“‘woman is an invalid during fifteen or 
| twenty days of every month.” 
| Im contradiction of these statements, one 
| medical writer says, ‘‘ woman's seeming indis- 
position at certain regular periods being a nat- 
ural action of her pbysical organization is 
| really a state of health.” 

New facts and common sense show that be- 
tween these extremes of views there is a golden 
mean. The assertion made in ** Woman's Edu- 
cation and Health,” that as some women bave 
worked continuously for years without incon- 
venience, Dr. Clarke's theory cannot be true,” 
is no more to be taken as evidence than the fact 
that I lived in Illinois a year without a ‘‘shake” 

fut tat t of many people that fever 
ne prevails in that State; we are after 
general principles rather than particular cases. 
But the fact that females have so generally dis- 
regarded this law of quarterly rest which Dr. 
Clarke has discovered, and still live, and have 
made and are making a record of hard and high 
| physical and intellectual work fully commensn- 
| rate with their natural ability, disproves much 

that is said in “Sex in Education. 

Thongh the advocates of woman's rights may 
demand more than nature allows to the sex in 
| the fields of the world’s industry, yet there is 

little, ifany doubt that woman is physically and 
| intellectually able to hold her present position 
in public and private life, and to rise to higher 





| and 


first, they will grasp the semblance of it for the | positions of honor and usefulness. 


reality; and teachers who have the care of ele- 
mentary classes, are generally too immature and 
inexperienced fully to appreciate their work. 
But it is in these classes that the greatest care 
is required, in order that the substratam of the 
intellectual character may be made solid—so 
that it may rest upon ideas and impressions dis- 
tinct and well-defined and not w the frail, 
but often imposing, foundation of mere words. 
Children are often gazed at as amazing intellec- 
tual phenomena—as wonders of precocity and 
ius, merely from a readiness to repeat, with 
Ge. dene and correctness of a well-trained 
parrot, a series of words and sentences to them 
utterly meaningless. ? r ‘ ™ 
Perhaps there is no canon of the teacher’s art 
more thoroughly fundamental and general in its 
application, than, that to teach with success, 
consistsin fully understanding the mental con- 
dition of those to whom the instruction is ad- 
dressed. al . * . > . . 
The teacher should, therefore, infuse into the 
minds of his pupils an intellectual 


ence,—not a sceptical questioning of ev ing, 


but a careful investigation of the why and 
wherefore, a dili lancing of the weight of 
testimony, and a habit of inquiry into the ulti- 
mate reasons of things, as far as they can be ad- 
duced. This will impart concentrativeness as 
well as vigilance of mind, and will call into ex- 
ercise the judgment and reflection upon what- 

i ted to the attention, whether in 
study, reading, or conversation. The pupil thus 
instructed, would soon realize the and 
beauty of that fine sentiment of Emerson: “I 
had better never see a book than be wa 


its attraction clear out of my own orbit, end 


made a satellite instead of a system.” 


morning & new parlor o 

Concerto Parlor Organ. It presents a haudsome 

appearance, and, as far as we were ye pe 

possessed a good, sweet tone. While Mr.Smi 
in testing this organ for our benefit 

wife of one of our well-known citi- 

picture store, 


was 

a lady, the 
zens, stepped into Mr. Keet's 
where the organ is on exibition, and listened 
until the music ceased, when she exclaimed, ““O 
but that isa fine instrument. I have a good 
rey fae I would like to exchange for it.’ 


As the is well qualified to judge of such 
matters further comments by us would be su- 
perfluous,— Daily Telegraph, , Pa. 


| Bat certain things are doubtless true, the de- 
|mands made by society upon woman, and by 
| our school system upon female teachers and 
| pupils are rat times than nature allows; 
also that females of all ages and in all positions © 
roy ed an ignorance or recklessness in requrd 
to her peculiar nature which is alarming. e 
burdens of labor and fashion under which so 
many women sink, are largely self-im , 
The practical question is, shall our social and 
educational ne be radically changed, or 
shall woman taught to ‘‘know herself” and 
to regulate her work by her condition? Dr. 
| Clarke's destructive criticisms build nothing 
upon the ruin of this m he would destroy. 
| More dependence may re upon monthly 
written examinations, and less upon daily oral 
work. 

In most of our schools there are female teach- 
|ers, and they should know the necessities of 
| themselves and their female pupils so well that 
| proper observance of nature's laws may be 
| maintained in any school-room. 

If pupils can be relieved from work during 
| occasional sickness, they can be excused from a 
portion of their accustomed work duri 
periodic ill health. Female teachers stand an 
walk much at times when they can and should 
sit, and allow or compel their female pupils to 
do their usual work when nature demands par- 
tial rest. It may be well to warn the public, but 
| reform must begin nearer home.— Maine Jour- 
| nal of Education. 








~~ 


The Chi Teacher don't ex much sym- 
thy upon Field, of Brooklyn. but comes down 
ome ee -not on him, but for mixed schools. 
| It will be found that the friends of separate 
schools are of that class of Nag wesore _ 
iarly to Catholic France. y 
ee iestes in decency and can always 
give a good reason for their want of faith. They 
jndge human nature by the best standard within 
their view and pronounce it hopelessly bad and 
untrustworthy. The surveillance of nunneries 
and the espionage of monasteries is their only 
The sooner that public schools are con- 
| verted into euch infernal stink-holes of the past, 
| the better for the Pope.— National Normat. 


~~ 
ie 


A peddler overtook another of his tribe on 
and thus accosted him: ‘* Hallo friend, 
?” “Rum and whiskey!” 

ahead, I carry gravestones.” 








i 
| 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 12, 1874. 


Wa. H. Farre.t, Business Agent. 








The columns of this paper are al ways open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live subject 
ning to the cause of Education. e invite con- 
ibutions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 
Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 
approval. Our friends are requested to send us 
copies of all local papers containing school news or 
articles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return unaccepted articles unless suffi- 
cient postage stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
whom we pay @ liberal compensation, Send to 
Baitors for terms, etc 


Orvice No. 17 WaRren Street. New York. 








The School Journal. 


As many of our readers were absent from the 
city at the time of the change in the proprietor- 
ship of the Scuoon JourNnaL, we now republish 
from the issue of July 18th Mr. Stout’s card sta- 
ting his reasons for relinquishing his connection 
with this journal : 

TO THE READERS OF THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

On account of precarious health and large busi- 
ness ibilities aside the Scuoon Jour- 
na, 1 am compelled reluctantly to transfer my in- 
terest in this enterprise, to which I have given sev- 
eral of the best oe of my life. My regret at 
parting with the Journat is mingled with satisfac- 
tion in the thought that it falls into the ha of 
those who are more competent to carry it on in a 
manner commensurate with the wants of a great 
educational journal. In the future the JournaL 
will be published by Messrs. William L. Stone and 
Amos M. Kellogg, both gentlemen of ability and 
culture. For the new proprietors Iask a warm re- 
ception and continued encouragement from the 
present friends of the Journay, and I ask all its 
readers to put forth every effort to enlarge its field 
of action. A weekly educational paper in the Uni- 
ted States must sueceed ; the le need it. It is 
with no ordinary d gree of sadness that I now say 
the sad word, FaREwE.. 

Gro. H. Srovr. 
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An Education. 

As the early Autumn sets in,a throng of young 
people may be seen moving towards the school- 
room. Stout little children evidently of foreign 
decent; lazy-looking, rough-looking boys whose 
slow steps indicate them to be examples of 
“compulsory education”—there is a strong-will- 
ed father in the case; groups of well-dressed 
young fellows, members of the American Aris- 
tocracy; bevies of misses of every grade beau- 
ty in step and feature, each laden with books, 

The object each has in view (from the paren- 
tial stand-point) is ‘‘an education.” However 
widely the method pursued, that is the objec- 
tive point. Some do, undoubtedly, understand 
what this word means; but to the vast number 
it stands for an indefinite something, a good but 
not a great thing. 

And as things are managed at present, and as 
the term is used by the majority and as it repre- 
sents but little labor or outlay, ‘‘an education” 
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has not the significance, deep and ever-to-be re- 
membered, that has been attached to it by the 
generation that now is nearly asleep in the 
grave. It meant at least several years in a pre- 
paratory school to lay a firm foundation of clas- 
sical knowledge, and then four years of toil in a 
college. That special significance is out of date 
—the multiplicity of schools has made all sorts 
of study ‘‘an education.” 

And so it is hardly worth our while to define 
a term used once with reverence and respect. 
Now knowledge, instruction and acquirements 
receive this significant title. It has lost its spec- 
ial meaning, and has taken on a general appli- 
cation. 

Yet it is to be noted by all that instruction, 
training, and education are terms that have dis- 


ed | tinct meanings. The first is knowledge-giving; 


the second is habit-producing; the third is mind- 
development. In the language of DeFellenberg: 
‘TI call that education which embraces the cul- 
ture of the whole man with all his faculties— 
subjecting his senses, his understanding, and 
his passions to reason, to conscience and the 
laws made known by Christ.” 
re 


The Study of the Chinese Language. 


While the question of labor is agitating the 
extreme Eastern and Western States of this 
country by the advent of Chinamen, and the 
vast and comparatively unknown territory of 
Asia is being brought into more intimate rela- 
tions with this hemisphere by means of a ship- 
canal, great steamship enterprises, and the pro- 
posed telegraphic communication with Japan; 
and while, moreover, the reciprocity treaty has 
mutually made a new and constantly increased 
commerce, it would seem strange that none of 
our old institutions of learning have introduced 
the study of the Chinese language as a very im- 
portant feature in their curriculum. 

The youngest of our Universities—but by no 
means the weakest—has already organized a 
class of some thirty-five in the Chinese language, 
under the instruction of the distinguished Che- 
valier Roehrig: and we believe Cornell Universi- 
ty to be the first to adopt this study, and the 
only school in the United States where it is pur- 
sued. The value of a knowledge of Chinese can- 
not well be over-estimated both as concerns the 
scholar and commercial man. For the latter it 
is of special value. The Western trade with Chi- 
na is simply enormous, and is constantly in- 
creasing. This commerce employs many men. 
In the Chinese service itself there are multitudes 
of opportunities for foreigners in such capacities 
as mining cngineers, chemists, agriculturists, 
civil engineers, builders of bridges, public roads, 
railroads, telegraphic operators, teachers, clerks, 
&e. The Chinese Custom-house service has 
been newly organized, and its higher employes 
are foreigners, to whom very liberal salaries are 
paid. It is possible and indeed probable, that 
a large part of our own population, at an early 
day, will consist of natives of the Celestial Em- 
pire, and a knowledge of their language cannot 
prove of less value than that of French and 
German. 





As we expected, the Western puts in a strong 
disclaimer as to the American Journal of Educa- 
tion having the authority to speak of Supt. Mon- 
tieth as it did. We trust to see more of the 
Western papers upholding this good man in the 





great work he has done for Missouri. 





School Discipline. 

A city contemporary, in a recent article upon 
school education—the positions of which are 
generally well taken—says: ‘‘There is too 
much reason to fear that the education of the 
play ground has made, and is still making seri- 
ous encroachments upon the instructions of the 
school-room.” And this statement is followed 
shortly after by another to the effect that the 
‘‘number of instruction days in the week, the 
month, and the quarter have all sadly fallen 
off.” If these statements are true they afford 
cause for praise rather than censure. If those 
in charge of the training of youth have had the 
moral courage to break away from the detri- 
mental notions that have for so long obtained 
in relation to education, they deserve congratu- 
lations rather than reproof, in view of the 
future mental and physical health of the chil- 
dren of the present generation. The effect of 
the old-fashioned system in which children 
were trained was seriously to retard, and in 
many cases defeat the very object of school 
teaching and discipline. Then school-rooms 
and teachers were, in the pupils’ mind, too 
often synonyms of tread-mills and task masters. 
This is apparent to whoever reflects upon the 
surroundings of the schools of his boyhood. 
Then, the object of teaching seemed to be—not 
to prepare a scholar’s mind to receive only as 
much food as it could properly digest—but to 
cram into it a certain’ regular, crude amount 
within given hours. Then, the rule—cxcept in 
rare instances—was to keep fifty or a hundred 
children poring over books in a close, un- 
ventilated room, from eight or nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, with, per- 
haps, an hour at noon in which to eat their 
lunches. This process instead of developing 
the mental powers, and giving scope to the 
originality of thought, not only dwarfed the 
mental and physical faculties, but engendered 
a disgust in the scholars mind for all study. 

It is but recently that this radical defect in 
the education of youth has been seen, and an 
attempt made to apply a remedy ; and the good 
results which have followed clearly prove that 
relaxation freely. but judiciously allowed, im- 
parts a healthier tone to the scholar’s moral 
nature, gives him greater mental power, and 
enables him to accomplish more within a given 
time than formerly. Itis possible that in the 
reaction which has followed the abandonment 
of the old system, the other extreme has, in 
many cases, been reached. This will soon reg- 
ulate itself. The effects, however, of too much 
laxity can scarcely equal those of the system 
formerly pursued. 

a 


The Use and Abuse of Books in School. 

Dividing school-instruction into the three 
stages of primary, intermediate and advanced 
(and these stages actually exist, to some extent, 
in the led coun school)—it is in the 
second of them only that — —— begin to 

lay any important part. e first period 
ts get object should be, considering educa- 
cation in its intellectual aspect, to awaken, de- 
velop, and train the mental powers and facul- 
ties and not to stuff the mind with words—with 
mere fragments of the husks of knowledge ; not 
to impart precocious skill in certain mental 
gymnastics or to overtask the memory, whi 


other faculties are or d@ 

the second or setrentliaty shows this work is 
to be largely continued, but more discipline of 
mind is to be sought.— Wisconsin Jonrnal of 
Education. 
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Goryespondence. 





To ihe Editors of the N.Y. School Journat: 

I have lately had a copy of your paper put 
in my hands, and I must confess that Iam 
greatly pleased with its appearance. I am 
not # teacher but am very much interested in 
education, and so the amount of general infor- 
mation on tue subject was very acceptable. 
The great advantage your Journal has is that it 
comes so often. The journals published by the 
various State organizations, come at such long 
intervals that the news they have is old and 
stalz. In fact, most of the State jourmals are 
dead as far as news is concerned. They give us 
sometimes a valuable address by a teacher or 
professor, but aside from that they are useless. 
The truth is that we want educational news. 
Thanking you for the copy, I will ask you to 
put me down as a subscriber. 


Burraxo, N. Y. R. 8. 8. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ Association. 
To Editors of New York School Journal: 

The teachers of the State met this year at 
Trenton, and while the meeting was not large, 
it drew out a good number of the best teachers 
of the State. I can only give you a brief notice 
of what was done. 

On Tuesday evening the following committee 
was appointed:—On Course of Study, F. R. 
Brace, Camdeh; E. O. Hovey, Essex ; H. B. 
Pierce, New Brunswick. 

The following Committee was appointed on 
Nomination of Officers:—Geo. B. Sears, Samuel 
Lockwood, H. B. Smith, A. C. Hale, and H. K. 
Bugbee. 

The subject of establishing a School Journal 
was taken up, but was opposed mainly on the 
ground of entailing a needless expense on the 
teachers. Mr. A. C. Hall referred to the New 
York Scxooi. Journat, as a weekly journal of 
great merit in the educational field and that all 
news from New Jersey would no doubt find a 
place there, if sent. The plan was wisely laid 
aside. ; 

All were united on one thing, however, that 
the teachers should have the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment. 

The following were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: President, F. R. Brace; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. B. Baker, Laura L. Hall; Treasurer, 
J. E. Hayns; Cor. Secretary, H. B. Pierce; Rec 
Secre.ary, J. F. Street. 

ALPHA. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Dictionary of English Synonyms, by Rich- 
ard Soule. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Ben. Franklin, in his Autobiography, tells 
how he acquired fluency and ease in composi- 
tion by first writing in prose and then turning 
his work into verse. This process is undoubt- 
edly useful; but it demands more time and labor 
than most of us can spare for such a purpose. 
Command of language is a natural endowment, 
and those who are not favored with it must nec- 
essarily employ artificial aids. These aids have 
generally taken the shape of collections of syno- 
nyms, like Crabbe’s, Graham's, Whately’s, and 
Rogers’ Theories, which have done good service 
Koger -) Yor laure 





in their day. But the continued changes occur- 
ring in the language have rendered parte of 
these books entirely obsolete and untrustworthy. 

Recognizing the fact, Mr. Richard Soule, a 
few years ago, undertook to prepare a new col- 
lection, which should be fully abreast with and 
representing the present state of the language. 
Those who have carefully examined his Diction- 
ary of Synonyms, published by Little, Brown 
& Co., will readily testify to his success. This 
work in arrangement of completeness may safe- 
ly be pronounceda model. It is distinctively 
practical, free from technicalities and specula- 
tion, and admirably meets the wants of the ma- 
ny to whom fitting words will not come at call. 
The aim of the work is ‘‘to present at a single 
glance the words or mode of speech which de- 
note the same object, or which express the same 
general idea, with only slight shades of differ. 
ence.” To show the plan of the Dictionary, and 
how it serves those who consult it, select some 
word at random—say, “arrangement.” Desir- 
ing to find equivalents for this word, you turn 
to it in the Dictionary, and read: 

“ARRANGEMENT, n. 1. Disposition, classifi- 
cation, method, distribution, grouping, collec- 
tion, reducing to order. ‘2. Structure, make, 
form, mode of building, manner of making. ‘‘3. 
Adjustment, settlement. ‘4. Regulation, man- 
agement, economy. ‘5. Preparation, plan, 
scheme.” 

In these lists may be found a synonym for 
for “arrangement” in any sense or connection 
in which it can be used. The helpfulness of a 
volume of such lists, including every word in 
common use in the language, is too evident to 
be insisted on. Mr. Soule’s book is very useful 
as a Dictionary,the comparatively smallsize and 
simple arrangement, making reference to it ve- 
ry easy. 

The principal advantage possessed by Soule’s 
work over Roget’s, and its predecessors—and a 
very important one it it—lies in the arrange- 
ment of contents. A student who uses Roget, 
wishing to find a synonym for ‘‘arrangement,” 
must first turn to the index of that volume, 
when he will read: 

a “order 58, 60, ‘ ion, 
673, corona 723, payment, on 

Next he has to consider under which of their 
heads the desired synonym will probably be 
found; and turn back to the indicated pages. If 
under the first “order,” he has to hunt through 
two pages of matter for the word sought. 

The striking contrast with the tedious process 
in the simple method of consulting Soule’s Syn- 
onyms. The posseascr of that volume can turn 
in it to any word as readily as to any word in a 
Dictionary, and find set forth in distinct and 
orderly grouping nearly all the Synonyms 
that belong to it. 

All recognition of the general inability to 
write fluently without violation of good taste in 
the choice of words, or without imitating verbal 
repetition, has led us to call attention to this 
really useful Dictionary which deserves a place 
on every writing-table, beside Webster or Wor- 
cester, and which, we ventnmre to say, will be 
consulted far more frequently than either. 

An Elementary French Grammar, by Prof. 
Jean Gustave Keetels. New York, Albert Ma- 
son. 

This very neat book for learning the French 
language has been prepared by a teacher of 
great experience; it is undoubtedly a work of 


alee e 
merit. We note several points that will show 
| ite adaptability to the school-room; first each 
| part of speech is treated separately, and in as 
complete a manner as possible; second the exer- 
cises consist of short and lively sentences; and 
third there is a progressive arrangement visible 
| in the entire book that will facilitate the learner 
in his work. We admire the introduction be- 
cause it states a number of general principles 
that are frequently unknown to many who study 
the French language, such as are found on 
page 19. ' 

Hooker's New Physiology, designed as a text- 
book for Institutes of learning. BY Worthing- 
ton Hooker, M.D. Revised by J. A. Sew 
M_D., with questions. 200 engravings. Shel- 
don and Company. 

The edition of Physiology proposed by Prof. 
Hooker, of Yale College, was a book of remark- 
able merit, and yet it was not a work that teach- 
ers in general could use. It was a capital book 
for one who knew a good deal about Physiolo- 
gy, but not adapted to give that knowledge. It 
was, however, eagerly seized upon by teachers 
because it went beyond the stereotyped forms of 
the usual text-book. 

This edition, revised by Prof. Sewall, has 
many points of excellence. The tault of most 
books on the subject is their devotion to names; 
so that the pupil hasa net result, aftera lengthy 
study, the names of every bone and muscle in 
the body. This is wellif he intends to be a 
physician. Dr. Hooker gave his attention to 
functions or uses. He has put his statements in 
clear and exact language, such as boys and girls 
can understand. He has excluded as far as 
possible those technical terms that have render- 
ed the subject so forbidding. But above these 
he has thrown around the study a charm which 
only an enthusiastic teacher can, but no one 
else. In this way the book will have a great in- 
terest to students. The engraving are employed 
to render the subject plain, and are numerous; 
the leading ideas are set forth at the head of 
nearly every paragraph in bold type. 

The intention of the editors is to show how we 
live, the processes of growth, and the transfor- 
mation of food into organic structure. In this 
way, by the steady use of the observing powers, 
the student becomes something of a naturalist. 


Centenniat Games of American History and 
Biography. E. B. Treat, Ptsiisuen, 805 
Broapway, N. Y. 

An experienced Teacher has ingeniously ar- 
ranged the leading names, dates and facts in 
American History for one hundred years, on 
sixty cards, and in their various ree 
Sire Cees nee y are 
really a novelty in their combination of instruc- 
tion and amuzement. A valuable addition to 
the means of making home attraction and to 
the list of Social Games, and are d ing the 
attention of teachers, parents and schools. Price 
75 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ The receipt of all books delivered at the Hdito- 
rial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in 
ils earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will con- 
fer uy ay Thy orenty otviaing us of any omis- 
sion respe ccompanying memoranda 
of prices are desirable in all pa 

Coons, Rev. Aaron (compiler and publisher), 
“The New Song.” Sold by Nelson & Phillips, 

Geikie, Cunningham, “ Life, A Book for 
Young Men.” T. Whittaker. 1.50, 

“ Hadley's Series, English Grammar.” Had- 
ley Bros., Chicago. 
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MacGinley, Thos., ‘‘Introductioti to Biolo- 
gy.” Putnam’s Sons. 75. 

Hooker, W., ‘‘New Physiology.” 

Hawes, S., “‘ Chronology and Map.” 

We have also received the following publica- 
tions : 

The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Magazine, The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, Scribner's Monthly, St. 
Nicholas—New York. The Atlantic, Old and 
New—Boston. The Western, Penn. Sch. Jour., 
Wisconsin Sch. Jour., Michigan Sch. Jour., Il- 
linois Sch. Jour., Massachusetts Sch. Jour., 
Rhode Island Sch. Jour., Maine Sch. Jour., His- 
torical Record Home and School, National Nor- 


mal, Patterson School Reports, East Berlin (Pa.) | 


School Circular, Common School, Am. Ed. 
Monthly, Kaleidoscope—N. H. Normal School 
Catalogue, Boston School Report. 
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The difficulty in this matter of co-education 
is not so much a speculative as a practical one. 
You cannot convince parents-especially mothers 
—that it is safe to send their daughters away 
from home to mixed schools. The Moravian 
schools for girls are crowded with pupils because 
of their seclusion ; and also the Roman Catholic 
institutious. Ofthe colléges of Pennsylvania 
but four admit both sexes, and these only with- 
in a few years. Now, if so good a theory is so 
barren of results, there must be some over- 
whelming practical difficulty to be met; and he 
referred it to the instinctive dislike of mothers 
to send their daughters to these mixed schools. 

At home I should prefer to have them togeth- 
er; but when they are to be sent away, not one 
parent in ten will ever be educated up to this 
thing. All the theory you can preach in fifty 
years will produce little effect on the mothers, 
unless you bring the experiment home to the 
fireside, or at least to the immediate neighbor- 
hood. ‘The fact that the experiment has not 
been successfully tried before now, is evidence 
of some practical difficulty in the way.— Penn- 
syl vania School Journal. 


Dean Swift hearing of a carpenter falling 
throngh the scaffolding of the house in which 
he was engaged in repairing, dryly re:narked 
that he liked to see a mechanic go through his 
work promptly. 

The boy who, when asked to what trade he 
would wish to be brought up, replied, ‘I will 
be a trustee, because ever since papa has teen 
trustee, we have had puddings for dinner,” was 
a wise child in his generation. 

“I believe my fate will be that of Abel's,” 
said a wife to Le husband one day. ‘‘ Why 
so?” inquired the husband. ‘‘ Because Abel 
was killed by a club, and your club will kill me 
if you go to it every night.” 

A clergyman lately addressed his female audi- 
tors as falows: ‘* Be not proud that the blessed 
Lord paid your sex the distinguished compli- 
ment of appearing first to a female after resur- 
rection, for it was done that the glad tidings 
might spread the sooner.” 

After the prosecuting attorney had heaped 
vituperation upon the poor prisoner without 
counsel, the judge asked him if he had anything 
to say for himself. ‘‘ Your honor,” replied the 

risoner, ‘‘I ask for a postponement of 18 days 
in order that I may find a blackguard to answer 
that one there.” 

A Sunday school teacher was giving a lesson 
on Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness 
of Boaz in commanding the reapers to dro 
lirger handfuls of wheat. ‘Now children,” 
she said, ‘‘ Boaz did another very nice thing for 
Ruth; can you tell me what it was?” ‘* Mar- 
r'ed her!” said one of the boys. 


The citizens of St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 13th, 
voted to suspend the High School and sent the 
scholars from that to the Academy, the 
district paying for ears tuition of all who 
| pase the Grammar School examinations. 





: General Information. 


| An English author stated in 1872, that ‘‘about 
| twenty thousand pianos were annually fabri- 
| cated.” That was in Old England and on the 
Continent. America leads in quality and num- 
bers. A full assortment of both high and low 
riced pianos will be found at No. 8 Union 
| Square, of this City. Those who wish to buy 
|orrent a good instrument on reasonable terms 
| will surely call on Mr. Merrell, 8 Union Square 
| or No. 165 4th Ave. 
| School teachers, book mts, canvassers, 
|} and travelers will do well to send to U. Evans 
| & Co.’s (see advertisement), for their catalogue 
| of Curiosities, Oddities, and Wonders. Their's 
isan old house —established 1866— ‘Light 
goods,” etc., from all parts of the world. 
They also do an agents supply business for any- 
thing, and are sole agents for ‘Johnson's 
Writing Machine, or Spring Pen Rest.” 
| Agents and canvassers will find them gentle- 
| manly, courteous, and liberal in their dealings, 
and their goods very useful, and just as repre- 
sented. We are sure all persons doing business 
with them, either retail or who will be 
well pleased. Send stamp for copy of ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,” their catalouge. 

Paine’s Business College, ene of the oldest 
and most reliable instiiutions, still continues in 
the full tide of successful operation. Colonel 
Paine has been well known as a teacher of dou- 
ble entry book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, 

anship and other commercial and English 
ranches for twenty-five years past. We there- 
fore cheerfully bear testimony to the superiority 
of his system ef penmanship and book-kecping, 
as well as his excellent pron of presenting the 
same. Paine’s Business College, 62 Bowery (es- 
tablished 1849,) Paine’s Uptown Business Col- 
lege, removed to superb rooms at 1,275 Broad- 
way (west side) cor. 34th, junction 6th Avenue. 


BSS Ra Be a RE aa 
A few Opinions of the Press as regards 
the N. Y. School Journal. 


Pennsylvania School Journal,—February. 


The New York Scnoor Journat is a weekly 
paper, published in New York City. It is wide- 
awake; its editorials are of a practical character 
and well written; and its aim is lofty, as will be 
seen from the following extract, taken from a 
r:cent number: 

“The conductors of the School Journal penetra- 
ted with the vast importance of educational de- 
velopment, do not propose hereafter to restrict 
its columns to the com tively limited field it 
has hitherto occupied, bur rather to invite - 
eral discussion upon the broader issues which 
underlie the American idea of government, issues 
which are vitahzed by our system cf popular 
education. 


Appleton's Mo dhly. September. 
One of the best educational Journal published. 
N. ¥. Evening Telegram.— Cet. 


It is laden with literary sweets of all kinds, 
and it is meeting with the success its able man- 
agement deserves. 


Evening Post.--January, 


The circulation of the Journal is rapidly in- 
creasing, a result due to the excellence of its 
matter and the brightness of its appearance. 


Chécego Teacher.— April. 


Tuer New York School Pournal [N. Y. City,] 
is well edited, contains a full resume of educa- 
tional and scientific views of interest. 


N. Y. Sun.—December. 
The only weekly educational Journal published 
in the United States. It is replete with literary 
matters of interest, not to teachers and to 





only 
pupils, but to all classes of intelligent readers, 











Department. 


Publishers’ 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


That of which we know something is always 
of more interest and value to us than that of 
which we are ignorant, and the Journal by 
bringing the teachers work before the public 
mind, furnishing information in regard to its 
worth and value, also constantly advocating for 
it a fair and liberal compensation, assumes a 
position of real helpfulness,and we feel convine- 
ed that any teacher will be more than repaid for 
the amount of the subscription, ($2.50) if he 
will not only read but circulate the journal. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


Whoever wants a good salary, an indepen- 
dent business, an agreeable occupation, should 
not fail to sent the New York (School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street, for circular and terms to 
canvassers. For a business which can be start- 
ed without capital, it is the most profitable oe- 
cupation in the land, requiring only intelligence, 
activity, and perseverance—qualities that many 
® young man and women can bring to bear when 
they cannot command money. Try it, send 25 
cents for terms and circulars, and see. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


We would call the attention of School and 
Miscellaneous Book Publishers to the special 
advantages of this paperas a medium for reach- 
ing teachers and school officers. 

Its circulation is not confined only to Public 
Educational Institutions, but also to Private 
Schools, Colleges,and seminaries thereby making 
it a valuable medium for publishers, who have 
a line of educational works of general literature 
of which they wish the teachers or school officers 
informed, will find this one of the best for their 
purpose, our 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Are very low when compared with those of 
similar papers. In addition to our regular 
issue a number of copies are frequently ordered 
by those who have been interested by some 
(special) article or review. 

Estimates for a short or long time advertise- 
ment, are made by sending to the advertising 
department of the New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street. 


REVIEWS 


Of publications receive especial attention. We 
are too modest to claim any special ability or 
excellence in our paper, but we are willing to 
be judged by a discriminating public, promis- 
ing only that any opinions given in our columns 
shall be the honest expression of the best judg- 
ment we can use, and that neither our editorial 
opinions, nor our editorial conscience are for 
sale on any terms whatever. 
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PUBLISHERS, 


NEW AND POPULAR 

















Keerec’s (Jean Gustave) ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
FPrRescn GeawMsRk. lyol 12mo 


A New Evewentaky Farscu Grammar hd same 
author. lvol. 12mo.......... 


LAMBERT AND Sarpovus Ipromatic Key TO THE 
Prercx Lancuacr, lvol. 12mo0 


ALL THE Frevcn Verns aTaGuance. By same an- 
thors. 12mo. F.ex. C oth..... ..<.....0¢ ensecs 


Town's New Analysis or DERIVATIVE Worps 


PERSON'S QUESTIONS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
vised edition... . 


Copies of the above seat for examination. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
129 Grand St. » is. Be 
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Sterne eeares 
































1. Stop Secribbling and learn to Write by 
THE ELLSWORTH METHOD, 














writing with, or without, a mas er. 

IL. Send 25 cents for the “Writing Teacher” 
which te ls al! about the subject. 

IIl. Use only the Best Materiats lens, Ink, Varer, 
«c.,Whict can alwavs be procured with the Elisworth 
Copy Books, f om 

H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 
New York. 
Send for Price List, 




























































LIQUID SLATINGBLACK BOARDS 















Gilicate Liquid Black Diamond Wall Slating. 


$1 pt, $1.75 per op tg sd $6 per gal. 
N. ¥. brifoate TE ROOK § 

191 Fulton ~~ 
Guaranteed the best. 























A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
unfit 


13 and 115 STATE ST., Chicage. 
Send for Educational Catalogue. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises ry CoMPosirion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, OrnLaxpo Leacn, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratts, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 



























































































Dic 


INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELERS. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete list 
of words which wri ers =. liavle to 8, e 1 incorrectly. 
or sale by St ers. L. DREKA, 


y 
Stationery and Raguving.  &~. 141 Chestnay Street, 
Puiladelphia. 


Send for Descriptive Price List, 


JONARY BLOTTER 










































XFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER, benutifu ‘y 
iliustrated (Price, 75 c s.,) isth b st w rk of the 
weeke nger cl .sses in D clamation. 

UXPORD’ SENIOR SPEAK ER.—<A aplend:: 
vwlame, emtaining the best collection ex ant of Piece 
‘or Declamation, N w Dial gues, &c. LIllustreted with 
*xe-lient 1k ne-s s of Chatham, Mirabeau, Webster. 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Grattan, ‘eliow, O. W. 
4 Imes, Bret Harte Sargr not, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and many mo-e, embracing Ninety Beautiful 11- 
lustrations in a 1. Every school-b -y ong t to have 
this book; it is the latest and best SPEAKER. Price, 
$1.40, J. H. RUTLE& & CO., Pub ishers, Phils. 


OOKS,.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 

Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im. 

porter of Scientific Books, Send ten centa for Cata- 

bald of werks in oy eee Astronomy, - 
ba 3 ew agg A 

— Coal, 


Danesring 
oe Hydraulies, exe, ete. 
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KEY NOTES 10 PROGRESS IN PENMANSHIP ! 


the short. sure and sensible way to acquire a good hin '- 


Send for Catalogue. | 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


oie eee 








—|SCHOOL TEACHERS 
scHoor BOOKS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


» New York School Journal 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


It will Cost you $2.60 a Year. 


| This is a little less than five cents per copy. | 


| Every live teacher should have a copy. 


Sample 
| 


| copies sent free. 


ae —~Q) <ehee 


COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


25 Cents (or Outfit for the liveliest 
and spiciest School Journal published. You 


will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 








TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 
~e-- 
1. 
Because it is the Leading American Educa- 
tional Newspaper. 





Because it is published weekly. 
UL 
Because it has a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. 


IV. 
Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
| Teacher in the Country School. 
V. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 
VL. 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL. 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VIL 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
IX. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
x; 
Because it will give an account of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in its 
estimate of school books. 


XIL 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles 
XML. 
Because it discusses the lire topics of educa- 
tion. 
XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVL 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 


| teachers. 


XVI. 
Because its Literary articles are of the highest 


order of merit. 
XVIIEL. 


Because it will expose many a fallacious view 


' concerning educational plans and methods. 


addressing the 


New York School Journal, 


j 


No. 17 Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 





XIX. 

Because it will actively advocate the elevation 

| of the teacher's profession. 
xx. 

Because it will urge the payment of higher 

salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXI. 

Because, in fine, it will point out tae real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 
ner possible. 




















NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








— 








INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 








INSTRUCTION. 








Scnoon Orecunars, 
MonrHiy Reports, 
CERTIFICATES. &C. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the on Wednenday, Sept. 9. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
oF 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J, W SHoemaxesa, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIVER 
INSTITUTE. at C averack, N. Y. Both sexvs: 20 
Iustruct ra; 11 ty 241 Room:; Military 


Drtil. ns ember 7th. 
wre ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 





LLE. TAKDIVEL, 26 W. 46th Street, New York, re- 
her French, Foglish and German 

School for young ladies ‘and children, Sept. 17th. Su- 

perior advantages. Seven iadies and ten gentlemen are 

attached to the institution. 


alogue to WiLcox & F.rnt, Principals, Stamford, Conn- 


\TAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


PER ANNUM. 
Twenty-fifth year ns September 15th. Send for cat- 





UGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSIIIUIE, Pon 
kcepsie, New York. st. next school year 

For catalogue, with ter terms, re- 
terences, etc., address 


H. 8. Jewerrt, A. M., Principal. 


AmILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOY¥S AND GIRLS. 


A real Home, and t! tuition. 
' pays he Rev. J. L. Scorr, 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 


‘NONNECTICUT LITERARY INS!ITUTION, Suffield. 
Conn- Fo both sexes. Three courses of study. 

Prepares for the best Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

Expenses moderate. 42nd — begins Aug. 26, 1874. 








|MUSIC 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 







LESSONS. 







AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 


Chartered by Special Act of Legislature 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
Presidet. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 










- Sores, A. M , Pri 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, ‘ass 

fits boys and young men for common and scien 
tific pursuits. Its superior rewind ‘ema in circular, C 
B. Mertoa.r, A. M., Superinten 


} be SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Ceunty, N. Y., 
(established 1849.) For both sexes; reopens aug 
31; thorough discipline and instruction; pupils in the 
family of the principal. Address Rev. James GILMouR, 
A. M., Principal. 


— (N. ¥.) INSTITUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Begins September 15th. 

A. P Norrsrop, 











E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





OMAN’S MEDICAL ae of focenrena, 
North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. 1st, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
weeks. For particulars ‘address RacuEt L, BopLey, A. 

M., Deav. 


\HICAGO LADIES’ SEMINARY opens Sept. 14. 
Full corps of teachers, and excellent advantages 





OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, resyectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete physical development, 
at Yonkers Military Institute for boys, 
Berzamim Mason, Box, No. 664, Yonkers, N. Y¥.. 


\ _— ACADEMY, 
WoRCESTER, Mass. 


A first class Institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
ofstudy. The next term of 13 weeks will begin 








in solid branches. French and music to ng pu- 
pils. Miss GREGe, Principal, 
16 and 17 8, Sheldon 8t., ( hicago. 


\UTIAGE HILL, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, an s— 
OC and French d f 


Ladies. The 18th year begins Se, 
ges of Home and European Schoo!s. we og 
and river scenery. Address the Rev. Geo, T. Rider, A 
M., Prin. 

KS. J T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
M for young ladies ana children, No. 7 East 42nd 
Stre--t, New York, will reopen Uct. lst. Send for circular 


RS. FAITH «. HOSMER and MISS E H. ROOK- 
MWe’ 8 Family aud Day ene for young ladies, 


ingfield, Mass., wili reopen Sept. 16, 
es For circulars, address as above. 


HE ELIZABETH aaa uae, a peop am Saat 

School for young re-open S 

Apply to Mies N. 7 Reap, 621 North Broad Street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 


ORDENTUWN, (N. J.) Famate (citiece. Thorough 
B instruction Healthful and ow pony lo ation, 
One of the most carefu ly conducted and bes: 
institutions in the State. For terms, etc., oaaeens Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


APLEWOUD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitte- 
field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for its 

superior facilities and = beauty of location, A 
Rav. C. V. SpesR, Principal. 


ASSELL SEMINARY for young women, Auburndale 

(near Boston.) Mpa Home; best of instruction 

in all branches; care of the health, manners and 

morals of students. Next year begins September 24th, 
1874. Address Cuar.es C. Bracpos, Principal. 


tre FxENCH and GEXMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY | SCHOOL, 


ninth ote of h “tone at her reside 
pen the er er nce, 
7 Marlborough Street, Boston. Mass. , Sept. 24, 1874. 
































, | till Sept. 1. 


Tuesday, Sept. 1. For catalogues, addross J. D. Smitu, 
Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE for a om 
O'™. Mass. Aschool of a ve oe. pre every 


particular. Founded 1848. Send for catalogue. Ad- 
sony nor. H. R. Greens, Principal, at N«wp -rt. R. L, 








E WORCES" 8 FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 

practice. Address . 
Pror. C. O. THompsoyn, 
Worcester, Mass. 


be en eo MOU TAIN INSTITU(E. A Boarding 

School for both sexes, under the care of the Socie- 
ty of Fr ends, Fall term commences 9th mo., 7th. ad- 
dress 8. C. Couurns, Principal, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY 
And earn salary of $50 to $160 per month. Send 

stamp to Buffalo er ollege for « ata'egue. 

C. L. Bryant, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, 
Resumes work Septemb:r 10th. 
Et punc amoto que amus seria ludo. 


EENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, 

va. (for boarders only.) Session opens Wednes- 
day, September 9th. Location elevated and healthful; 
Grounds ample; Buildings handsome and commodious ; 
Ceurse of studies «xtensive. Thorough instruction iu 
civil and mechanical engineering, the Classics, and Eng- 
lish, Careful oversight of the morals and manners of 
Cadets. For circulars apply 10 
Cou. TuEo. Hyatr, President. 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for sand young 
men, Stockbridge, Mass., begins th year 
September 22. $600 per annum, Six professors prepare 
45 pupils for Cotbege, Scientific School or 
Messrs. Hoffman lack, A>sociate Principals. 


gg thon Bees we E b« gins its 23rd do | coun. & 
ness, Scienti: ool or © lege. Terms, "3450 per year. 
Scientific Scho te FColl erm 


For catalogues address Bens. F. Mriis, |. M., Princi- 
pal, South Wil iamstown, Berkshire County, Mass, 























ROOKS LOCATION, the “ity of Schools,"’ in 
B the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
pay ee tw . 
INARY STUDIb ny abla n Preparatory 
—_ and Collegiate 
Ladies for Vosue College. 
FOR YOUNG onesie & *. &. White. Teachers 





7 resident, 2 non-resident. For | Mrrrrany Dari1, Gymnasium, &c. 


LADIES. Bewstecpac. "= |om 


oTr. SEMINARY for ladies, Pongh acut s° 

E HILL young p igh- 

C Same Lp A om of Study comprehensive. Jocket, walat or pattern ofan 
Instruction thorough. 





ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A BELECT BOARDING +CHOOL FOR BOYS. 
The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 


and ATURAL SCIENCE, Music, lrawing and 





progress, 
Nations, by showing their historical bo 
clearly as their 


Elocution, 
Rev. F. J. JAOK- 


! sending me ten ,10).cents, I will send 






IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To School Officers and Teachers, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Chart of Universal History, 
From the Deluge to the Present Time. 
This Char! is carefully wed, beautifully colored, 


engra 
and mounted on cloth 36 by 52 inches. It represents 
the rise, » and changes in Ki 












geographical! boundaries can be shown 
on &@ map. It is divided by vertical lines, the spaces 
be.ween them representing centuries, and by tracing 
the Chart from top to bottom one may see at a glance 
what Nattons and States were contemporaneous at any 
chosen time, It is accompanied by instructions, tables, 
etc., by the use of which it may be successfully used in 
the scHOoL or FAMILY, and is the only wall Chart of the 
kind published. The universal of our best 
educators is that peg tgs ded) successful study of 

ry as maps are study of geography. Copies 
furnished school teachers and others for Sicsncbon 

Descriptive circulars of this and 
Historical and other publications free tu 


F. R. REED & CO.,, Publishers 
14 Nassau Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS OOLLEGE, 
9 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute, 


ek 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) 


Is the largest and most successfu! School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting st: deut« 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Teleyraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in ent of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, to this Schoo! 
at any time will convince au that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying 18 above. 


+] . 
Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved to 1,275 Broadway, 

Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Cana. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, G Spelling, es. Twen- 


rammar, Spe 
ty-four been | $2.50. ladies qualified a» Book- 
daCashiers Instruction every day and even- 































NEW YORK. 





























pe 
me ae 


Packard's echoing College, 
BROADWAY, COR. 11TH S8T. 
The largest, best lighted, and best ventilated school: 






















Music and Fine Arts . Journal (eent 
hooljyearbegins 16. circulars, address ©. | free.) GEC AGE W. HYATT, 27 East 14th St. 
o oyeeribarns Sept Proprietor. New York Oity, 





or address 8. 8, PACKARD & CO, 








AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 











STATIONERS. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED rex. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


For the Use of Scheols and 


Collegese. 
127 and 129 William &t., 
SEW YORK. 





PROF. WEBSTER’S 


Equation and Rapid Rec"oning. 


This is valuable to hasten, bests. -kevpere, business 

teachers. system of famous 

ightning Oalculater’’ can be learned and applied 

by ar yone. It only requires one division in debit 

and credit accou nts, and saves two-thirds in time 

and labor. By no other arithmetical process can the 
desired information be obtained by to few figures. 

Price 50 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
J.B. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 


BEST UP-TOWN 





PENS. 


PERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 








Fluid, STEEL PENS, &c. 


They especially recommend the 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Suitable for LARGE, ROUND AND SMALL HAND. 


PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
ALSO, 


The Music and Engraving Pens, 


| 
| 


STEEL 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L. HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and 31st Sts. 
All the new books on hand da: 


ing and Wedding Cards 
highest stjle of the art. 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal Teachers. 


<yeeen:' oe 
Printed in the 





HENRY J. JANTON, 
33 Broad St., New York. 





full stock of BLANK BOOKS on hand, or 
é . Acallis seapocsfully os soltcige’ 
MAKE 


JONATHAN 
HOME 


Hone, ATTRACTIVE So 


at for 300 7 — are i 

ly to! iy word = 60 pa iggy oy ingenuity and 

condensed i —— . Ee. N. Haven, D. D., 

MP hilip Philli me “Ta wot ene 4 mend b nt 

ol . “ ne as 
= vestly eduatle Rev. Daniel 

Wise. D. D. 


“ Tm combine with 
oy lime oe. cares mcabe” “We 


to _— 
Gneisciae ke vocate, Sentin a Box pos- 
tage paid on receipt of 75. cents. Agents Wanted. 
E. B. TREAT, PublisLer, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


ken, 


TIVE.= Games 
60 a 








JUST OUT—-NEW EDITIVN of 


Golden Treasury of Piano Lyric: 
No.1 9, bea Bog lath, wih letter 


CONCORDIA. 


4 qpligetion of cnet Se = le 


wills elections = 
ri Bulietin & Irade 

anda eon A laerminatag udm 
Ka tional] Yous Basis specialty 
Hagcational Piano ang ong aent Geo on aooblention to 
LEwss MEYER, 

M13 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK. | 








PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
WHOLSALE DEPOT, 
112 & 114 WILLIAM STREET, XW, Y. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303—404— 170-351, 
oats « 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
i John street, New York. 
HENRY HOB, Sota Acure. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE HAIR GROW. 


REND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO., 
No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New Yorx City. 





Established 1830) 
M. lL. LEMAN, 


CELEBRATED STEEL PENS, 


Nos. 027, 300, 31L, 425, 804, 0,021, 1,117. 
1,128, 1,101, 412, & 1,006, 


adapted for Schools, Colleges, 
adapted Uy ten Bow Tock Pander tenis matrustion, 
Samples sent on application. 

116 WILLIAM STREET. 


AGENTS. 





Greatest Novelty of the Season, 126,000 sold 
RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear and Traneparent. 

GLASS CARD 

jag ad gy my printed in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 


60c. post-paid, 4 doz. $1. Must have agents 
Full Outfits 25c. Trick les, with which at least $25 


samp! 
can be easily earned, for 10c. Don't miss this chance ; 
write to-day. Sure to please, 


F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 
per day athome. Terms free. Address 


> day. mM Wt — every 
$52$20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


a & 
$1 A DAY.— pent for all. Patent Novel- 











Baik & OO. St Louis, Me. 
an het Sumples 25 cts 
. FELTON & ©O., 
119 Nasseu St., New York. 


ymen, and Experienced 
Canvassers Want: d in every county in the United 
—> to introduce our New Chart of Univ. real History 
to Schools and Families. This is the only Wall Chart 
of Hi , engraved and colored like a Map, there is 
abt Agents aso wanted for other Historical 
orks, Meps, etc. Great inducem nts offered. Send 
for circulars. Parties desiring State Agencies, or the 
| most desirab'e Territory 'o canvass, should apply at 
once. F. R REEO & CO., Publishers, 
121 Nassau St., New York. 





Teachers, (le 





| Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 
| Original and Unexceiled for Blueing Clothes. 
Rut, a ie ok ho 


rf ia choad sell rs and nd every hourekooper Duy and buy Yana use 
‘The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 





This household wonder makes ‘offee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 


Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 que, 

2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. “ent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Tin bot’oms, 50 ornts less. 
Coffee and Tes Urns, p'sin or nickel plated, furnished 
Royalty stamvs for sale to 

Send stamp for illustrated circular and 


DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





NEW. STUART'S 
SECRET SERVICE INK. 


In visibly written P.:tal Cards! Reciever brings it out 
i» beautiful colors! 35 cents, mailedfree. Quick money 
to quick agents. Unusual commissions in Stuarts Nov- 
elti s. Write and see. 
3 REM'N BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y 

RT SCHOOL—DRAWING FROM NATURE—Time 
y - ; system perfect; Artists extol it; pupils 
from Europe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 
| sent prepaid for $1. Smaller ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochester, N. Y. 








MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
BOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 
30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE. 
Everybody should pos*ess this littie book. M-i'ed on 

waren xn Address, 
1. M. KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phils 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 
JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 




















i CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 











| Special Notice 


To Teachers in Schools and Colleges. 









| DWYER’S SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 
H is the Cheapest and Bert Place to Buy Gioses, 





} 
| Maps, CuHarts, InK-WELLs, SLATES, BLACKBOARDS 
| ti and BLACKBOARD RusBERs, 
| 

| 

| 





| Philosophical and Shemical 





H AND/ALL } 
i Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
i savena Mistrated Circulars Mailed Bree 

A 


rese 
Dwyer'’s School Furnishing Agency, 
21 JOHN STREET, New York. 










Ohurches, &c. 


tus in Use 


g Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. ™. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 Wrest Twenry- Tarkp St.. 


- BOYNTON’S 


5. y, 














CHEMICAL 


AND 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


RARE OHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF GRAD- 






UATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS FOE 
USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINERALS, 
— LS AND LABURATORY 






VLS OF ALL FagDe. 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
E, B, BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. City. 
Large and complete [Catalozue, finely illustrated 
bud ew bound in cloth, price 6 per copy, 
“mailed.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 


AUR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALS 
KINDS. INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIO APPARATUS, 

&eo., ke., ke, 

A very large stock constantly on hand. 
Prices and [ustrated Catalogues sent by mail te 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 


601 Broadway, N ¥£. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


TO TEACHERS 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY 

































































































































l desire to call yomr attention to an Elementary 
Collection of Minerals and Rocks, which I prepare, 
of tifty specimens, arranged in two cases, 12 inches 
eqnare each. 

Price $12, rent C. O. D. or otherwise. This col- 
lection is got up to iltustrate Profersor Dana's 
** Manual of Mineralogy,” * and I take great pleasure 
in referring 10 him. ‘Address. 


REV. E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency), 
52 BEEKMAN &r.. N.Y 
























































ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Chemical “Apparatus, 
CHEMISTRY, euics et0. uieeeala Tas 
Wo, 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New Yerk. 


BLYMYER 
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Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coa’ or Wood. Especially 
Adap‘ed for Heat ng 


Gast an any other Furnaces in the market. 





“OUR FAVORITE” 
Range. with Hot Clos t, and 


es Rest Hangs for a wed nee, 


HOTEL RANGES, &0, IN GRE .T VaRTETY. 
Send for Circulars, a 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CU., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York, 
PLIS* & WALIS, 

82 Lake Street, Chicago, Il’. 


Western Age te: 


aummeme Gothic Furnace, 


Por Warm'g Houses, Schools, | 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c | 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ*mica! and Freer from 


Elevated-Oven 
* Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 


Cooking & Heating Stev €s, | Grammar, Conpprmttion, 


THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


HOW TO TEACH. 


the Best'Warming Appars.|4 MANUEL OF METHODS FOR A GRADED 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION; 


| Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also 
suggestions relative to Discipline and School 
Management. 


| By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. of Puolic 
Inetruction, New York. 


|\ THOMAS F. HARRISON First Assistant Supt. 
of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
aa = —- Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 


|W. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary 

Schoo s and Departments, N. Y. city, and Professor of 

Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 

mal School, 

The Authors long and successfal exp< rience as Teach- 
ers and as Superintendents have thoroughly prepared 
| them to tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO 
| TEACH and HOW TO TEACH IT. 


The comp: ehensive character of the work is shown by 
the studies embraced: Reading, Phevetics, Speiling, 
| Refinitions, Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Ele- 
| ments of Science, Arithmetic from notation through per- 
ntage, Tables, G y, Physicial y, 
riting, Drawing, -keek- 
ing, History, Elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Nataral Philosophy, Astrono- 
| my, Chemestry, Algebra, Geometry, Government and 
} Discipline, Manners and Morals, School Library, etc., 
| ete, 
| 
| On receipt of stamp, the pnblisher will send cireular 
| containing abundant vouchers from the highest educa- 
| tienal authorities in the United States that Ni) TEACH- 
| ER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIs BOOK. 


It is mailed for $1.25. 








CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


action of water. 







PURE 
WATER) 


imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
New York. 


Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 





SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO.,, 
No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York}City. 





t orougs. 
$400. Ad.ress, 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Je-sey City, N. J. 


People’s Line for Albany. 


One of the splendid boats of this Jine, DREW, ST 
John, or DEAN RICHMOND. will leave Pier 41, North 
River, foot of Cana) 8t., at 6 P. M. daily (Sundays except- 
ed), connecting at Albany with with al railroad lines 





West, North, and East, retnr. ing leaving Albany at 5 P 
M. daily (Sun'ays excepted), or on t-e arrival of all 
evening trains f om Sharon, Saratoga Springs, and the 
West. 
a 944 Broadway, and No. Court 8t., Brooklyn, 
Freight received up to the bour of departure. 


LADIES! By moans me ten (10) cents, I will send 
you a cut paper pat of the latest style of sacque, 


ytb 
Hyarr’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
= camp bor GEORGE W. HYATT, 27 East 14th &t., 
New York City. 











} 
Beever cOrrodes by the 
It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
er and =A “oa ~ nearly double 
as old material. recommended — 
0 ae, tee ee Parlor Kaleidoscopes :. 
York as “superior to ail other water | and many other vaiuable presents by R. M, OpPORD. e 
pipes.” my ve pamphiets sent | park Place N. Y. 

by mail free. re OO cents a : 
pound for al] sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 


Aso mavufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tim Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 


How to Cure Sick Headache. 


ERG EN INSTITUTE —This School for Young Ladi-s 
w li op n September 4 The inshw tion i« m st 
A few boarding pupils will be received at 


Tickets can be bad at the office on the dock, also | 


| 
| J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 

14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Send Ten cents for full particulars. 


Writing Ma@hines. 
10,000 sold the last 30 days. 


Made expressly for the nervous and people with (rem»- 
ling hands. Noecbange of pen or holder. Can be car- 
ried in the vest pocket ; patented ; cannot wear out ; 
worth its price as a curiosity, if not for use. Brass 
| 25c.;. silver-plated, 50c., by mail, W. EVANS & CO., 
| Hart’s Falls, N.Y. Say where you saw this. 


Paris Novelties. 


@@ Elogant School and Sunday School Reward Cards, 
$1.25 per hundred. 

&@w Magic Photographs, 25c. a package. 

hs Magic } ggs, 25c. a box. 

S@~ Microscopic Finger Rings, $1 each. 











Ba Parise Landecape Carés, he. a bundred. 

ps Beautifully ( olorei Sunday School Motto Pictur: s, 
size 13x18, 15c. each. 

a 12 as Chromos, 50c. 

&@ Ma ie Transfer Pictures, 25c. a package. 

&# Magic Mermaid, 50c, 


ALL POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Any Paper copying this advertise- 
|ment will Receive $2 worth of these 


Novelties, by mail, free of charge. 
Call on or address 





B. FOX & CO., 
$91 CANAL STREET, 





New York. 


